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ABE  LINCOLN,  THE  FERRYIAAN 

This  is  the  site  of  the  Lincoln  Ferry  where  the  boy,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  seventeenth  year,  operating  a  ferry 
across  wliat  we  nov.'-  call  Anderson  Creek,  but  v/hich  was  then  Icnown  as  Anderson 
River.    Yle  are  met  here  at  this  dedication  to  once  again  pay  tribute  to  the 
greatest  man,  not  of  divine  origin,  who  has  ever  lived  on  this  earth.  No 
man  in  the  annals  of  history  has  left  an  impression  that  has  ripened  and 
grown  greater  vrith  the  passing  of  years  than  that  made  by  Abraham.  Lincoln 
from  the  date  of  his  birth  until  his  death  in  1865  at  the  hands  of  an 
assassin.     Honest,  diligent,  shrewd,  strong,  manly  and  above  all  humane 
are  only  a  few  of  the  many  adjectives  that  may  be  used  to  describe  the 
life  of  this  great  man. 

History,  we  are  told,  is  the  story  of  man  and  his  achievements. 
As  time  has  passed  the  names  of  many  men  have  been  engraved  upon  the  pages 
of  history.     There  are  many  who  have  risen  to  fortune,  fame,  and  glory 
but  of  that  great  number  there  are  only  a  few  v/ho  have  pressed  their  per- 
sonalities upon  the  forefront  of  history  with  such  vigor  as  to  withstand 
the  ravages  of  the  ages.    As  v/e  view  those  of  long  ago  so  will  future 
generations  viev/  those  of  whom  wo  think  in  terms  of  yesterday. 

Let  us  turn  back"  tlie  pages  of  history  and  note  the  great  v;hose 
names  have  been  so  indelibly  carved  thereon  that  their  fames  have  lasted 
until  this  day.     Twenty-three  huiidred  years  ago  -  nojnely  in  the  4th  Century 
B,C.  -  Alexander  the  Great  held  sway  over  all  of  the  then  known  civilized 
v;orld.     In  a  span  of  a  fcv/  short  yeo.rs  this  young  man  had  conquered  kingdom 
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aftcr  kingdom,  and  empire  after  empire,  until,  as  we  are  told,  ho  ivent 
up  on  top  a  mountain  and  \ircpt  because  there  v/cre  no  more  vrorlds  to  conquer. 
Alexander's  name  is  still  written  with  those  of  the  great  men  of  the  .Yorld  - 
not  only  because  he  succeeded  in  conquering  the  world  but  because  his  con- 
quests brought  a  fusion  of  eastern  and  vrestern  civilization  the  marks  of 
v/hich  have  lasted  until  this  day. 

After  Alexander  there  carr.e  other  great  men  but  none  so  outst:Lnding 
as  Julius  Caesar,     In  the  first  centiiry  B.C.  Julius  Caesar  rocked  the  entire 
foundation  of  the  world  and  gained  an  immortal  place  in  history  as  a  result 
of  his  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  State.    Under  the  tutelage 
of  Caesar,  Rome  rose  to  the  mastery  of  the  world  -  not  alone  by  force  of 
arms  but  by  intellectual  accomplishments.     The  v^orks  of  Caesar  and  those 
who  have  followed  after  him  have  lasted  even  unto  today,    Vlithout  him  the 
entire  face  of  history  would  have  been  changed  -  our  language,  for  example, 
would  not  be  the  same  vrithout  its  Latin  base.    As  in  that,   so  in  many  other 
things  the  Latin  influence  is  felt  and  tlic  reason  in  most  cases  goes  back 
to  the  dominant  characteristics  of  that  great  man. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  8th  Century  there  arose  in  what  is  nov; 
France,  a  King  of  the  Franks  who  v/as  able  to  mal:;e  ordur  out  of  the  chaos 
that  resulted  from  the  fall  of  the  Romcin  Empire,     That  man,  Charlemiagne, 
succeeded  in  shaping  an  empire  that  rivaled  that  of  Caesar  in  its  extent. 
Truly  the  impression  that  he  has  m:.de  en  history  is  a  lasting  one.  lYith- 
out  the  strength  and  foresight  of  Charlemagne  the  entire  face  of  Christian 
civilization  might  ho.ve  been  changed  into  a  I'fohammedan  one.     It  was 
Charlemagne  vrho  preserved  Europe  for  Christianity  and  thus  perm.itted  the 
civilization  thr.t  v;e  know  now  to  come  into  being. 

In  more  modern  times  there  too  arose  in  France  another  v/hose 
greatness  is  the  more  remarkable  because  he  sprang  from  nothing  to  become 
the  ruler  of  Continental  Europe,  a  feat  equally  daring  as  it  was  valiant. 


for  Ifopolcon  Bonaparte  found  Franco  a  weakened  rep\;.blic  and  built  it  -until 
it  hold  s\7ay  over  all  the  nations  of  Europe  except  England.     Napoleon  is 
not  alone  remembered  for  his  victories  but  for  the  many  economic  and  legal 
improvements  that  he  inaugurated  during  his  reigns. 

However,  in  a  brief  glance  at  those  five  men  -  five  great  men  of 
the  past,  one  thing  flashes  forth  -  one  vrord  alone  is  c  omraon  to  them  all  - 
conquerors.     Each  of  them  sought  to  foist  upon  the  people  and  the  world 
of  their  time,  their  ideas,  their  ideals,  their  desires,  and  their  v/ill  in 
order  that  they  might  make  names  for  themselves  and  to  glorify  their  achieve 
ments  in  years  to  come.     Contrast  their  outstanding  characteristics  and  the 
fame  that  has  lived  after  them  v;ith  that  of  Lincoln  and  therein  you  can 
see  v/hy  Lincoln  is  the  greatest  of  all  men  that  has  ever  lived.  Lincoln's 
sole  idea  in  his  work  vras  to  make  this  world  a  better  place  in  which  to 
live  -  not  for  v/hite  or  black,  rich  or  poor,  or  aristocrat  or  commoner,  but 
for  everyone.     Lincoln's  fame  has  lasted  and  grovm  brighter  vri.th  the  years 
because  he  did  not  climb  the  ladder  of  success  to  fame  and  fortune  over 
the  broken  bodies  and  gutted  fortunes  of  conquered  peoples;  nor  was  his 
climb  one  of  a  person  intent  on  personal  glory.     It  was  one  that  was  made 
:vithout  any  intention  of  creating  a  name  for  himself  but  fame  grei^  from 
the  glories  of  his  achievements  made  for  the  betterment  of  the  huma,n  race. 
The  unsought  for  fame  attained  by  Lincoln  far  siirpassos  in  brilliance  that 
of  any  other  great  man  of  histories  who  devoted  their  lives  to  the  making 
of  themselves  fcjnous. 

In  reading  modern  history,  too  little  attention  is  paid  to  the 
formative  yeruTs  of  Lincoln's  life  which  vrcre  spent  here  in  Indiana,  It 
was  that  period  from  his  seventh  to  this  twenty-first  year  v/hercin  the 
boy,  Lincoln,  grew  to  become  a  man  and  it  was  in  those  years  spent  here  in 
Indiana  that  the  foundation  for  the  great  life  that  he  lod  was  laid.  Here, 
he  v/as  taught  the  great  unity  of  /jncrica.     He  was  a  river  man.     He  worked 


on  the  river.     Ho  rnzxdc  many  trips  up  and  dov^i  the  Ohio  and  tv.dce  made 
trips  to  Novy  Orleans  by  flatboat  from  Rockport,     These  experiences  load  a 
strong  effect  in  molding  his  character.     To  him,  the  Ohio  River  v;as  not 
a  boundary  between  Indiana  and  Kentucky  but  it  \7as  a  connecting  link  be- 
twccn  the  place  of  his  birth  and  the  place  r/here  he  spent  his  boyhood  life. 
It  was  not  in  Lincoln  to  contemplate  his  beloved  Ohio  as  a  hostile  border. 
To  him,  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  and  their  connecting  links,  v/ere  the 
arterial  system  of  a  great  nation  which  they  bounded  together  and  \7hich 
gave  to  it  its  very  life.     It  \ras  incomprehensible  to  Lincoln  to  believe 
that  the  Union  should  be  divided.     He  could  not  contemplate  it  being  divided 
at  the  Ohio  v.'hich  was  the  natural  place  of  division  and  ho  so  stcLtcd  in 
his  first  inaugural  address.     It  is  for  us  as  Hoesiers,  to  forever  impress 
upon  people  and  upon  history  the  fact  that  that  great  ideal  of  Lincoln's 
life  v/as  taught  to  him  v/hilc  he  vrc.s  here  in  our  beloved  Hoosior  state, 
'.Yhile  he  vras  here,  Lincoln  had  maiiy  jobs,     Pic  iras  hired  out  to  James 
Taylor,  an  enterprising  farmer,  whoso  home  vicis  about  one-half  mile  up  the 
creek,    YJhilo  he  w-orked  for  l.Ir,   Taylor,  he  also  did  some  general  farm  vrork 
and  vrorkcd  as  a  butcher.     His  regular  pay  v/as  sf6,00  per  month  but  lie  vra.s 
given  special  wages  for  his  butchering.     It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  regular  rate  for  butchering  v/as  25^  per  day  but  Abe,  because  of  his 
size  and  strength,  proved  to  be  so  efficient  as  a  country  butcher,  that 
he  received  6/  extra  per  day  for  his   services,  in  all  thirty-one  cents 
per  day.     He  often  used  an  expression  in  later  life  that  he  acquired  from 
his  experience  as  a  country  butcher.     Once  when  a  dignified  group  of' 
visitors  called  en  him  at  the  White  House  and  in  expressing  their  sympathy 
for  the  President  because  of  the  terrible  burden  the  war  put  upon  him, 
Abe  surprised  them,  by  remarking  in  an  absent-minded  way,  "Yes,  its  sure  a 
hard  hog  to  hold". 

Picture,  if  you  will,  the  young  Abe  moving  from  his  hill  home  in 
Kentuclcy  to  a  new  land  here  in  Indiana,     See  him  as  a  boy  of  seven  crossing 
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thc  Ohio  o.nd  coming  here  to  spend  the  most  formative  years  of  his  life 
in  our  State.     It  seems  to  mc  that  that  can  be  likened  to  the  grinding 
of  a  piece  of  glass.     The  glass  is  taken  to  the  grinder  rough  witli  no  de- 
finite form  and  by  a  process  of  polishing  and  rubbing,  the  edges  are  vrorn 
av:ay  and  a  smoothed,  polished  mirror-like  surface  is  the  result.     The  ex- 
periences ^xbraham  Lincoln  had  here  in  those  fourteen  years  v/ere  the  polish 
that  made  him  the  man  he  vras  later  to  sho\T  to  tlio  vrorld.     Here  Abraham 
Lincoln  learned  v;hat  it  r/as  to  v;ork  for  a  living.   True  it  ivas  that  he  vrorked 
for  Lir,   Taylor,  but  the   :i;6,00  ho  received  as  a  salary  per  month  from  that 
went  to  his  father  and  he  remarked  often  in  later  life  of  the  time  he  earned 
his   first  dollar.     Secretary  Seward,  during  Lincoln's  Presidency,  v/rote  dovm 
the  story  in  the  President's  ovm  vrords  of  that  experience  and  this  is  what 
he  said:- 

"I  was  contemplating  my  now  boat,  and  wondering  v/hether 
I  could  make  it  stronger  or  improve  it  in  any  part  when 
tV'TO  men  with  trunks  came  down  to  the  shore  in  carriages, 
and  asked,    'Will  you, '  said  one  of  them,    'take  us  and 
our  trunks  out  to  the  steamer?'     'Certainly,'  said  I,  I 
was  very  glad  to  have  the  chance  of  earning  something, 
and  supposed  that  each  of  them  would  give  me  a  couple  of 
bits.     The  trunks  were  put  in  my  boat,  the  passengers 
seated  themselves  on  them,  and  I  sculled  them  out  to  the 
steamer.     They  got  on  board,  and  I  lifted  the  trunks  and 
put  them  on  the  deck.     The  steamer  was  about  to  put  on 
steam  again,  when  I  called  out,    'You  have  forgotten  to 
pay  mc,  '     Each  of  them  took  from,  his  pocket  a  silver  half 
dollar  and  thrcv/  it  on  the  bottom  of  my  boat," 
Here  the  President  paused  and  gave  thoughtful  emphasis  to  the 
remainder  of  his  statement. 
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"I  could  scarcely  believe  my  eyes  as  I  picked  up  the 
money.     You  may  think  it  vjas  a  very  little  thing,  and 
in  these  days  it  seems  to  ne  like  a  trifle,  but  it  was 
a  most  important  incident  in  my  life.     I  could  scarcely 
credit  that  I,  the  poor  boy,  had  earned  a  dollar  in  loss 
than  a  day;  that  by  honest  vrork  I  had  earned  a  dollar; 
The  world  seemed  wider  and  fairer  before  me.     I  was  a 
more  hopeful  and  thoughtful  boy  from  that  time." 
It  was  here,  as  a  result  of  his  activities  as  a  fcrryraan,  that 
he  gained  his  first  experience  cjid  knovdedge  of  the  lav;,     Kentuclcy  juris- 
'diction,  as  you  Icnov;,  rxms  to  the  lov;  water  mark  on  the  Indiana  side.  It 
does  now  and  it  did  then.     There  were  two  Dill  brothers  operating  a  ferry 
across  the  Ohio  at  this  place  under  a  Kentucky  license.     They  filed  charges 
against  Abe  and  brought  hin  before  Squire  Samuel  Pate,  Justice  of  the  Peace 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  charging 
Abe  with  running  a  ferry  boat  without  a  license.     Abe  pleaded  his  ovm  case. 
He  v/as  too  poor  to  hire  a  lavryer  to  plead  for  him  and  it  was  well  that  ho 
Y/as  because  from  that  brush  with,  the  law,  Abe  gained  his  ambition  and  desire 
to  become  a  lavryer.     His  defense  vras  that  he  did  not  take  passengers  across 
the  river  but  only  to  midstream  so  that  they  might  board  the  steamers  that 
passed  by  here  but  would  not  stop.     There  was  no  other  v\ray  for  them  to  take 
such  steamers  at  this  place,  likev/ise  there  was  no  law  governing  such  a 
situation.     It  was  a  work  of  simple  necessity.     He  had  not  "set  them  over 
the  river"  and  he  therefore  had  not  violated  the  Inw  for  the  Commonwealth 
of  Kentucky  did  not  require  a  license  for  such  services,    Abe's  logic  at 
this  early  date  served  him  as  Virell  as  it  did  in  later  life  for  Judge  Pate 
ruled  with  him  and  dismissed  the  charges, 

Vfe  find  in  reading  history  that  Abe  was  a  flatboatman  of  excellence. 
He  could  not  only  build  flatboats  but  could  handle  one  vYith  the  best  of 
them.     It  is  amusing  also  to  note  that  it  was  Abe's  experience  from  having 


been  a  flatboatman  and  having  learned  the  art  of  building  then  that  the 
Union  profited  during  the  Civil  Vfar,    VJlicn  the  Swedish  inventor,  John 
Ericson,Came  to  the  Navy  Department  vath  his  proposed  draft  of  the  Monitor 
early  in  the  Civil  War,  ho  received  no  attention  v/hatcvcr.     His  plans  wore 
ridiculed.     The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  refused  to  have  anj^'-thing  to  do  with 
it.    At  tlaat  tine  the  Union  had  already  established  its  blockade  of  all 
Confederate  ports,  when  suddenly,  the  Merrimac,  an  ironclad  ship  belonging 
to  the  Cor^cdorates  proceeded  to  v/reak  havoc  upon  the  Union  Navy  by  ramiTiing 
and  sinking  its  vrooden  ships  with  impunity.     There  was  consternation  in 
the  Federal  llcvy  Department  but  during  all  this  tine,  Eric  son  had  quietly 
kept  on  with  his  plans  because  he  knew  his  "cheese  box  on  a  raft"  as  it 
was  called,  vrould  work.     Kc  had,  in  desperation,  appealed  to  Lincoln,  ex- 
plaining to  him  his  plan  of  placing  a  revolving  turret  with  a  cannon  on 
the  flat  surface  of  a  boat  or  ship,     Lincoln  listened  to  Ericson  and  ap- 
proved of  his  plan  and  told  hin  that  he  did  not  know  much  about  ship 
building  but  he  did  Icnow  a  great  deal  about  flatboat  building  and  that 
Ericson 's  plans  certainly  met  all  the  requirements  of  good  flatboat  build- 
ing.    Yovi  arc  vrell  acquainted  mth  the  result.     It  was  Ericson 's  Monitor 
thf.t  fought  v.dth  the  Merrimac,  the  first  Navy  engagement  bet^^Toen  ironclad 
ships,  which  net  only  saved  the  Union  cause  in  the  Civil  Vfar  but  revolution- 
izcd  the  building  of  naval  ships  throughout  the  v/orld. 

The  advont  of  Lincoln  upon  the  political  stage  in  1860  was  so 
opportune  that  to  us  it  seems  as  thou^i  he  v/as  ordained  by  God  to  be  chosen 
for  the  task  he  so  ably  mastered.     No  other  man,  in  that  darkest  of  hours 
for  this  nation,  had  the  foresight,  diplomacy  and  patience  with  v/hicli.  to 
battle  a  rebellious  south  and  a  recalcitrant  north,     Lincoln  had  the 
ability  to  foresee  the  fvitility  of  attempting  to  rear  tvro  nations  in  the 
confines  of  what  is  now  the  United  States,     Geographically  and  racially 
wc  Icnov;  now  that  vie  Vvrerc  meant  to  bo  but  one  people  but  there  wore  many, 
in  the  north  as  well  as  in  the  south  v/ho  wore  unable  to  foresee  that  then. 
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Lincoln's  sole  ambition,  his  sole  desire,  his  every  living  breath  was  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Union«     To  that  end  he  was  willing  and  did  sacri- 
fice his  home,  his  family,  his  fortune,  his  political  future,  and  above 
all  his  life.     No  more  sad  thing  and  no  more  dastardly  deed  was  ever  done 
than  his  assassination  after  the  work  V\ras  done.     One  cannot  but  think  that 
the  hectic  and  trying  days  after  the  war  would  not  have  been  had  Lincoln 
lived  on. 

Throughout  the  entire  conflict  Lincoln's  patience,  though  sorely 
tried  at  times,  never  faltered.     Time  after  time,  when  Generals  would  fail 
to  do  what  they  should  have  done  causing  a  reverse  to  the  Federal  troops 
Lincoln  would  forgive  them  and  give  them  another  trial.     During  the  v\rar  a 
groat  many  of  the  northern  soldiers,  were  youngsters  and  away  from  their 
homes,  v/ould  desert.  i.Yhen  captured,   the  Commanders,  vAio  ivished  some  semblance 
of  discipline  to  be  preserved,  would  have  then  court-mortialed  and  ordered 
shot.     The  appeal  to  Lincoln  from  a  soldier  so  condemned  never  went  unheeded. 
He  v/ould  order  the  papers  of  the  case  sent  to  him  and  would  promptly  for- 
get the  whole  incident  much  to  the  chagrin  of  his  Generals.     Truly  Lincoln's 
humanity  v/as  so  great  that  words  are  unable  to  convey  the  extent  to  which 
Lincoln  would  go  to  aid  others  in  avoiding  suffering,     A  man  absolutely 
devoid  of  anger  and  passion  in  his  relations  with  others  is  most  ably  des- 
cribed by  his  ovrn  words  in  his  second  inaugural  address  when  he  said  "with 
malice  toward  none  and  charity  for  all".    As  late  as  I.Iarch,  10S5  ho  further 
expressed  this  sentiment  v;hen  he  met  the  Confederate  commissioners  attempt- 
ing to  negotiate  peace  telling  them  th.:-t  if  the  rebellious  states  would 
agree  to  come  back  into  the  Union    as  they  were  before  the  war  and  to  free 
the  slaves  they  could  name  their  ovm.  terms. 

Noble,  thoroughly  cognizant  of  Yfh'at  he  desired  to  do  and  v\rilling 
to  sacrifice  all  that  that  ideal  might  be  reached,  patient  and  steadfast, 
diligent  and  untiring  in  his  efforts  for  the  culmination  of  that  ideal 
that  the  Union  might  be  preserved,  Lincoln  lived  to  see  the  completion  of 
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his  work  and  the  successful  accomplishincnt  of  that  for  which  he  so  nobly 
strived.     However,  the  saving  of  the  Union  is  not  his  only  claim  which  rears 
him  to  an  immortal  place  in  the  scat  of  fame.     This  man  of  many  characters 
on  the  19th  day  of  November,  1863,  gave  to  the  world  and  to  posterity  the 
greatest  utterance  ever  spoken  by  the  tongue  of  men  in  the  English  language. 
Rhetorically,  literally,  in  beauteousness  of  phrase  his  Gettysburg  Address 
transcends  any  other  literary  masterpiece  ever  mads  by  the  hand  of  man  from 
the  beginning  of  time,  in  its  breadth  of  feeling,  deepness  of  thought,  and 
clarity  of  reason.    As  wc  read  it  novf  wo  arc  at  a  loss  to  understand  the 
ability  of  a  man  to  put  together  such  euphonious  phrases  containing  such  an 
explicit  statement  of  the  /unerican  ideals  of  citizenship  in  a  masterpiece 
that  required  less  than  fifteen  minutes  for  its  delivery.     But  Lincoln  did 
that  as  he  did  everything  else  -  no  flare  or  no  pomposity.    As  was  his  life 
so  was  his  Gettysburg  Address  a  direct  and  simple  statement  of  his  beliefs. 

Lincoln  v\rith  his  nobility  of  soul  and  purpose  has  done  v/hat  no 
other  great  man  has  ever  done.     As  time  hr^  passed  on,  his  name  has  not  be- 
come dim  virith  the  passing  of  the  ages  but  has  year  by  year,  when  the  magni- 
ficicnce  and  effect  of  his  works  has  been  realized,  grovm  brighter  in  the 
minds  of  men.     His  life  v/as  such  that  we  cannot  but  help  note  the  similiar- 
ity  bctvv''ecn  it  and  that  of  the  I/laster.     Like  Christ  he  lived  for  others 
and  like  Christ  ho  sacrificed  all  that  he  held  dear  that  humanity  might 
live  in  a  better  world. 

Because  of  the  man  he  v/as,  the  things  he  did,  both  great  and  small, 
Lincoln  transcends  all  territorial  and  racial  boundaries  -  he  belongs  not 
to  /jncrica  but  to  the  v/orld  as  its  most  brilliant  apostle  of  human  freedom. 
In  history  the  name  of  ■"•brahom  Lincoln  has  stood  forth  above  all  others  in 
the  past,   it  so  stands  forth  now,   and  vn.ll  so  stand  forth  in  the  future  and 
forever. 

As  some  tall  cliff  that  lifts  its  rugged  form 
Svrclls  from  the  vale  and  midvmy  leaves  the  storm 
Though  round  its  breast  the  rolling  clouds  arc  spread 
Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head. 


